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Reporting the Results of Our Program 
of “Bringing MBA to Its Members” 


MBA’s 1942 program of more regional 
meetings has stimulated interest in 
what the Association is trying to do 


“The forty-hour week has no place in 
a mobilized America fighting for its life— 
and it should go.’ — FREDERICK P. 
CHAMP. 


“Rent control is necessary in a war 
economy most ‘rent gouging’ is 
being done by owners of sub-standard 
housing who represent a small minority 
of landlords.” —-CHARLES A. MULLENIX. 


“Hitler's future? The German leader 
has only a third-rate mind and is definitely 
psychopathic. Hitler is not alone respon- 
sible for the Germany of today—it is the 
Germans themselves and their 200 years 


ROM these keynote lines might have 
been written the headlines for some 
highly interesting and informative 
articles taken from speeches made at 
MBA’s Western and Southern Clinics 
which have just been concluded. Un- 
fortunately, space limitations make it 
possible to review only in a brief way 
one of the most successful Association 
activities undertaken in a decade. Else- 
where in this are the statistics 
of the tour. Here are some of the things 
said at the Clinics. 
One of the principal speakers on the 


issue 


of militaristic history.” — Dr. Gustav 
STOLPER. 


“Some back in Washington would like 
to see non-essential commercial construc- 
tion severely limited. Others, like my- 
self, think there shouldn't be a nickel’s 
worth. I am inclined to think we nickel 


nursers will win.—R. J. WATSON, WPB. 


“We must make our plans for the fu- 
ture on the certainty that courts will be 
lenient with the man in military service 
who may become delinquent in interest 
and principal payments on mortgages. . .”” 


—W. A. CLARKE. 


tour was R. J. Watson of the Housing 
Priorities Branch of the War Production 
Board who spoke for Sullivan Jones who 
had addressed our Chicago Clinic in late 
February. 

Much of what he said in the West 
had to do with the contemplated freeze 
order which finally came on April 9th- 
six months to the day after the first gen- 
eral appreciation of its necessity became 
apparent. (You will recall that it was on 
October 9th, a few days after the close of 
the MBA New York convention, that the 
original SPAB order was announced.) 


Probably no government order issued 
during the defense and war periods ever 
got so much advance publicity as WPB’s 
freeze order. The building and mortgage 
fields had heard WPB's predecessor drop 
the first shoe—priorities—and had been 
kept in suspense ever since waiting to 
hear the other shoe fall. 

“Some back at Washington would like 
to see non-essential commercial construc- 
tion severely limited,” Watson said, 
“and others, like myself, think there 
shouldn't be a nickel’s worth. I am in- 
clined to think we nickel nursers will 
win.” 

(MBA's Washington News Letter No. 
12, dated April 10, carries a brief sum- 
mary of the most important points in the 
stop order and the complete text of the 
order itself.) 

Watson stressed the fact that the sole 
purpose of the order was to prohibit 
diversion of critical metals to anything 
not directly related to the war effort. 

“We want rental housing as contrasted 
with homes built for sale, and we're going 
to get it. If you gentlemen don’t like it, 
it’s going to be very easy for the govern- 
ment to step in.” 

Replying to a question raising the issue 
of bootlegged critical materials, Watson 
said that, under existing law, material 
dealers as well as builders supplying or 
using these materials in violation of the 
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stop order would be subject to a penalty 
of five years in the penitentiary and a 
$10,000 fine. He added that it is the in- 
tention of the government to recapture 
all critical materials in “non-defense™ 
areas and move them to defense areas. 

Watson said the board was then calling 
on all municipal and other local bodies 
having authority to issue building per 
mits, to refrain from issuing them where 
the application cannot show that the pro- 
jects are essential to the war effort. 

He asked mortgage men, builders, con- 
tractors and supply houses to pledge 
themselves to quit giving aid, financing or 
supplies of any kind to similar building 
undertakings, “regardless of who is hurt.” 

“The government has had to restrict 
the manufacture of automobiles and 
crack down on the distribution of tires,” 
he went on. “Many people have been 
hurt, but it has been absolutely necessary 
to make these moves. It is now necessary 
to pursue the same course with housing 
and those in the housing industry must 
not consider themselves any more im- 
mune from the relentless requirements 
of war than any other industry. 

“It is nobody's fault. It is a simple 
matter of arithmetic. There simply isn't 
enough of the critical metals available 
for war purposes, so the government must 
ban their use in nonessential construc 
tion.” 

Charles A. Mullenix of Cleveland, 
MBA vice president, spoke on rent con 
trol and outlined the work MBA is now 
doing in cooperating with OPA in se 
curing data on rental housing in defense 
and potential defense areas. He declared 
that most of the “rent gouging™ today is 
being done by owners of sub-standard 
housing who represent a small minority 
of landlords. 

“Rent control is necessary to the war 
economy. It should be subject to ad- 
ministration equitably with other price 
control and with due regard to the in- 
vestment in, and cost of operating rental 
units. The great majority of property 
owners recognize the necessity of fair 
rent control but recent unfortunate pub- 
licity has failed to differentiate between 
them and the ‘gouging’ few. It has made 
it difhcult for OPA and landlords to ar- 
rive at fair and equitable control.” 

“Labor has advanced more rapidly than 
the increase in cost of living. There is 
no ceiling on labor. Industry, according 


to earnings reports, has done handsomely 
for itself and has been permitted to amor- 
tize new factory buildings over a period 
of five years under certain circumstances. 
The farmer is getting his share—in a big 
way. 

“But real estate, the foundation of 
wealth, is struggling along with slight 
consideration of its plight today. 


Private enterprise can do a 
great deal in rent control 


Property owners and managers, sin- 
cerely interested in forestalling federal 
rent control, can do the job themselves 
quickly and well if they will recognize 
the problem for what it is and the neces- 
sity for it,” he added. 

He described the rent control plan de- 
vised in Cleveland which he said could 
be used as a good working model for any 
defense area. A Fair Rent Committee 
was set up composed of 18 members, 
including representatives from all prin- 
cipal interested groups. No member re- 
ceives any money and the work done by 
the group has meant great savings for the 
government. The success of the plan, he 
explained, was primarily due to the fact 
that all groups and their representatives 
on the Committee realized that if they 
didn’t do their job properly, the govern- 
ment would do it for them. “So far it’s 
working well,” he added. The Committee 
receives and settles complaints most of 
which have come from tenants in sub- 
standard housing. In the few cases where 
settlement by compromise has been un- 
successful, the City Building Department 
has been helpful. Mr. Mullenix declared 


that his reaction to the policies of Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson, as he 
has observed in Washington conferences, 
has been that the official is “fair and rea- 
sonable with a keen understanding of 
the tremendous problems before him.” 

W. A. Clarke of Philadelphia, who 
acted as clinic moderator, delivered a 
paper on the Soldiers and Sailors Relief 
Act of 1940, a part of which was pub- 
lished in The Mortgage Banker on March 
1, 1942. Speaking generally on the legis- 
lation he said that it would probably be- 
come one of the most important laws of 
the land in the months ahead and will, 
directly or indirectly, affect the lives and 
interests of 35 or 40 per cent of the 
people of the nation. 

“We must make our plans for the fu- 
ture on the certainty that courts will be 
lenient with the man in military service 
who may become delinquent in interest 
and principal payments on mortgage 
loans. Nevertheless, we too have a re- 
sponsibility to the nation and it has been 
enunciated countless times by govern- 
ment leaders. It is one of doing every- 
thing we can to maintain as much sta- 
bility as possible in the mortgage invest- 
ments of the trustee institutions who 
have purchased them through us because 
these investments are back of the savings 
and life insurance policies of millions of 
Americans. 

“There must be no undue discrimina- 
tion against men who have been called 
upon to register for possible military 
service.” 

(See this and following pages for ex- 
cerpts from addresses of Dr. Gustav Stol- 
per and President Champ.) 


Wartime Design for Staying in 
The Mortgage Business 


By FREDERICK P. CHAMP 


These are excerpts from the addresses 
delivered by MBA President Frederick 
P. Champ of Logan, Utah before the 
MBA Conferences and Mortgage Clinics 
and regional chapter meetings in March 
and April. 

HE forty-hour week has no place in 
a mobilized America fighting for its 
life—and it should go. Non-defense 


and non-essential spending by govern- 
ment is indefensible at a time when every 
resource must be conserved—and it 
should stop. Highly controversial legisla- 
tion with long-term social implications 
having no bearing upon the war effort 
sounds a jarring note—and should be set 
aside. Activities that do not contribute 
to the main objective should be forgotten 
for the duration—and will be at the 
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insistence of the American people. If 
we have reason to believe that the day 
when the people will speak is near, it 
lies in part in the appearance daily of the 
casualty lists, which speak eloquently of 
the sacrifices being made at the front. 

In this life and death struggle it is 
pretty safe to assume that “social ad- 
vances,” “labor gains,” and “agricultural 
parity,” as well as the opportunity for 
exorbitant business profits, do not have a 
prominent place in the war program of 
our enemies. 

However, this is no time for name-call- 
ing, breast-beating, or the kind of discus- 
sion that produces heat rather than light. 

Total war means just what it says. It 
means that the entire productive capacity 
of the country must be organized for the 
one purpose of waging war in the most 
effective manner. A _ victorious war 
against the Axis, it is estimated, will take 
one of every two dollars the nation 
spends and one of every two hours of 
our productive work—half of the na- 
tional energy and money. These are ma- 
terial items but they carry a deeper 
human meaning. 


Three objectives for lenders 
to keep before them today 


The results of MBA’s Mortgage Con- 
ferences and Clinics should be three-fold: 
(1) They should contribute to the morale 
of the mortgage business; (2) they should 
give management valuab'e information 
for its use; and (3) they should demon- 
strate the responsiveness of the Associa- 
tion and the business it represents to the 
national emergency. 

Our thinking is not in terms of gen- 
eralities. The plain truth is that we 
mortgage men are up against stern reali- 
ties when it comes to staying in business 
and out of the red. If we can pool the 
brains of our business at the outset and 
work for stability for the duration, then 
we can look forward to that day when we 
shall help win the peace. 

What we have tried to do in these 
meetings is not reduce the thinking of our 
business to the dead level of the easiest 
way out but to gear up our business in 
such a way that it may render maximum 
service to the country in a period of great 
stress. As a result of the sharing of in- 
formation and experience in these Con- 

(Continued next page) 


















WANTED: BIG CROWDS 
at MBA’s Two Big May 
CONFERENCES AND 
MORTGAGE CLINICS 


Philadelphia, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford........ May 1-2 
Cleveland, Hotel Statler .............. ...May 15-16 





Principal speakers will include 


DR. GUSTAV STOLPER 
Internationally-known economist, author and lecturer speaking on inter- 
national affairs and the out!ook for interest rates, real estate and other 
subjects of importance to mortgage men. Dr. Stolper is a former member 
of the German Reichstag and will have a great deal to say about the 
war which will help you better understand events of today. 


RENT CONTROL AND NEW REGULATIONS 


Karl Borders, Director of the Rent Division of the office of Price Admin- 
istration, will address the Philadelphia Clinic and review completely 
the new regulations regarding rent control scheduled to be announced 
late in April. Any question you have about rent control will be authori- 
tatively answered by Mr. Borders at Philadelphia. At the Cleveland 
Clinic, Paul A. Porter, Assistant Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration in charge of the Rent Division, wi!l speak on rent control. 


PRIORITIES AND STOP ORDER ON BUILDING 

At the Philadelphia Clinic, Sullivan Jones, Director of Housing Priorities 
of the War Production Board, will speak on priorities and review the 
recent stop order on building. Now that this government order is official 
and working, Mr. Jones will have a full and authoritative interpretation 
of any question you may have. At the Cleveland Clinic, Mr. Jones again 
will cover the subject. Mr. Jones’ assistant, R. J. Watson, who spoke on 
this subject at our Western and Southern Clinics, will also appear on 
the Philadelphia program. 


TITLE VI LOANS AND DEFENSE HOUSING 
At the Philadelphia and Cleveland Clinics it will again be MBA’s pleas- 
ure to present two of the most important officials in FHA. At Philadel- 
phia, Earle S. Draper, Assistant FHA Commissioner, will fully discuss all 
ramifications of defense housing and the proposed changes in Title VI 
loans. At Cleveland, these subjects will be covered by Raymond T. 
Cahill, First Assistant FHA Commissioner. Mr. Draper spoke at our 
New York Convention last year and Mr. Cahill at the Chicago Clinic 


in February. 


W. A. CLARKE 
Mr. Clarke will act as Clinic Moderator and address the meetings on the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940. 






MBA's clinics have proved to be exactly what we hoped they would be— 
practical meetings of practical value for those engaged in mortgage lend- 
ing. Remember: only two more left. Don’t miss these Clinics. Registra- 
tion fee is $10 and we advise early hotel reservations. 
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ferences I hope, and confidently expect, 
that many of us will revise upward our 
expectations of what we can do toward 
beyond that, 
what contribution our business can sub 
make to the 


the great objective and, 


equently reconstruction 
which follows the peace 

I suggest three objectives, having both 
immediate and long range implications, 
which we might profitably keep before us 

First, let’s stabilize tomorrow's mort 
gage business by the way we carry on our 
We know that boom 
and depression will prevail in the build 


operations today 
ing industry at the same time. Defense 
non-defense 
But, whether it is 
our lot to operate in a community that 


areas will be active: areas 


will tend to stagnate 
is “suffering” a boom or a depression, 
soundness should be characteristic of our 
To put size ahead of soundness 
an American habit: and I 


work 
has become 
suppose the mortgage business has been 
as guilty of this weakness as any other 
Some of us not only will find it impossi 
ble to increase the size of our operations, 
but will find it extremely difficult to hold 
Granting that 
we must meet competition, it should not 


the volume we now have 


be forgotten that we also can create it 
by ill-advised lending practices 

Good management sums up the objec 
tives we are considering. If it involves 
cutting costs, it also implies doing the 
right kind of job in selling our services. 
And it is perfectly clear that the things 
we do through the emergency will have a 
controlling effect upon the condition in 
we shall find ourselves when it 
Let's not forget that 


which 
ends 
Second, let’s hold customer good will. 
Service that our customers will appreciate 
When our bor 
rowers get into difficulty, as they wil!, our 
method of dealing with them will bulk 
large in its effect both on our current 


is another way to say it 


standing and future acceptance. It seems 
to me that we should be firm, not hard: 
fair, May we 


co far as to say that an attitude of under 


not Over-exacting not go 
standing is mandatory on every mortgage 
banker? That, by the way, goes double 
with respect to his treatment of his fellow 
mortgage banker 

Third, let's increase the prestige of our 
business. Our response to the war effort 
will c'assify us as to our essential pa 
triotism and willingness to do our share 


(Continued page 5, column 3) 


I Knew the Hitler Gang and 
They Can’t Win 


By DR. GUSTAV STOLPER 


Here are excerpts from the addresses 
of Dr. Gustav Stolper before the MBA 
Conferences and Mortgage Clinics in the 
West and South. Included are some of 
his comments and observations made to 
newspaper interviewers in the cities 
covered in the tour. No particular at- 
tempt has organize the 


remarks as to subjects 


been made to 


T is time for American labor, in its 

unions, to grow up and face realities 

as labor in England has done and 
labor in France failed to do. The profit 
and the incentives for money 
should be protected and en- 
this union 
movement is too young to have gained 
stability 


system 
making 


couraged. In country the 


There is no tradition behind labor and 
there is a lack of experienced leaders who 
realize that, as with civil service servants 
in Great Britain, they too are public ser 
vants. Here we are witnessing the same 
conditions which prevailed in France in 
the early thirties. We know the results. 


The tax policy today centers around 
three extremely dangerous fallacies. First 
is the belief that nothing but the absolute 
amount of taxation matters in the fight 
against the specter of inflation. Second 
is the belief that capacity to pay is the 


social criterion for the distribution of the 
burden. Third is the belief that the 
cruelty of the war justifies, or calls for, 
highly questionable economics. 

These three beliefs have created the 
sentimental fable of American war fi- 
nance. It will seriously endanger our 
war effort unless we discard it now before 
it is too late. 

One of the first steps in this direction 
is for the secretary of the treasury to 
break away from old routine policies and 
begin to break new ground. The fiscal 
picture of the United States projected in 
the next budget, July 1, 1942, to June 
30, 1943, is admittedly as arbitrary in 
its presumptions as that of any other 
belligerent nation’s. 

By cutting the reserves of American 
industry, we may create ghastly conse- 
quences for the day when we shall have 
to face the postwar problems. 

By that time America will have a huge 
industry with vastly expanded capacity 
and no working capital to run it. Is this 
what the administration and the Con- 
gress want? 

It is a transparent fallacy to believe 
that huge corporation taxes contribute 
anything to the fight against inflation. No 
industrial corporation today is capable of 
expanding for any but war purposes. If 
an executive would be reckless enough 








At the Seattle Clinic 


Left to right, Franklin D. Richards, Washington, D. C., deputy 
FHA Commissioner; Frederick P. Champ, Logan, Utah, MBA President; George H. Patterson, 
Chicago, MBA Secretary and Treasurer; W. A. Clarke, Philadelphia, Clinic Moderator; Roy F. 
Taylor, Seattle, Pacific Northwest Clinic Chairman; Charles A. Mullenix, Cleveland, MBA Vice 
President; and W. Walter Williams, Seattle, former president of MBA. 
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to think of other expansion, he would be 
faced with the insuperable hurdle of lack 
of needed materials and labor. The daily 
struggle to resist the continuous pressure 
of inflationist forces in every business is 
enervating enough, but if the government 
takes 85 per cent away in corporation 
and individual income taxes, only saints 
and heroes will stay in the struggle 
against rising costs. 

There is no warrant in raising the 
shield of sentimentalism to justify the 
presence of the tax collector. To the 
blood sacrifice of our country, the rich 
and the poor are called on an equal 
footing. Enemy bombs and bullets are 
socially indiscriminate and the rich and 
poor alike have only one mother to weep 
for them. It will be little comfort if our 
sentiments add to her worries the intoler- 
able strain of a social revolution wanted 
by no one, but inevitable if we preservere 
in our path. 


Says Hitler’s psychopathic and 
only has a third-rate mind 


To lead the world is the destiny of the 
United States, and shameful it would be 
for this country, at the conclusion of the 
war, to back down before any nation or 
any group of nations. 

Yes, I knew the whole Hitler gang. I 
was a member of the Reichstag from 
Hamburg, elected by the Liberal Party. 
I was a member of the budget and finance 
committees, and have been with Hermann 
Goering in many conferences, and with 
others of the gang. 

The world will have more than financ- 
ing to remember and know Hitler by—if 
it were only the financing intrigues. 
Hitler’s future? For the whole gang my 
pity is only limited by my contempt! 
This German leader has only a third-rate 
mind and is definitely psychopathic. 
Hitler is not alone responsible for the 
Germany today—it is the Germans them- 
selves and their 200 years of militaristic 
history. Here in America, Son Number 1 
of the family is scheduled to be a busi- 
ness man. In Germany, Son Number | 
is destined for the army; and if not for 
the army, then for the government. The 
force behind a man like Hitler, with am- 
bitions of conquest and military might, is 
tremendous. 


Assuming, as I unreservedly do, a com- 
plete victory of the Allied forces, the 
economic effects of the war will be pri- 
marily determined by its duration. It is 
the war itself that creates and shapes the 
social forces on which our future system 
depends. 


United Nations will win and 
here is the Stolper outlook 


The longer the war lasts, the more 
profound the changes must be. There is 
a good chance that the war will be de- 
cided, at least in Europe, some time in 
1943. But this does not necessarily mean 
that peace will reign thereafter. The 
grave danger is that the collapse of the 
enemy in Europe will be followed by a 
period of violent internal strife which 
will keep large parts of Europe in chaotic 
conditions and prevent early peaceful 
reconstruction. 

It is impossible to see which social and 
ideological forces will emerge eventually 
from this aftermath of the war. But the 
consequences of such a turn of events 
for the United States are rather ap- 
parent: 

(1) The United States, even after a 
victorious war, will have to remain a 
strong military power for a long time to 
come. That means specifically that the 
military budget of the United States will 
hardly drop below $8 to $10 billion an- 
nually. 

(2) The United States will have to 
assume political and economic commit- 
ments for the reconstruction of the world 
and for the protection of a lasting peace 
far in excess of anything the most active 
cooperationists ever advocated. Economic 
isolationism has become as impossible as 
political isolationism. This implies a very 
different economic policy from that of the 
past; large scale foreign investments and 
large scale foreign trade. 

(3) Before a new normal post-war 
equilibrium is attained the national debt 
of the United States may have reached 
the $150 billion level. This means,about 
a $3 billion annual debt service. This, 
together with the hugely-increased mili- 
tary expenditures, warrants a post-war 
normal budget of probably not far less 
than $29 billion. To carry such a burden 
the national income, hugely expanded 
during the war, must be maintained at a 
level of not less than $100 billion, both 


by a large physical volume of output and 
by a sustained price level. 

(4) The driving political force for such 
a maintained activity will be the widely 
accepted principle to hold the Govern- 
ment responsible for the maintenance of 
full employment achieved by the war and 
to be carried on in peace. Assuming a 
reasonable foreign and domestic policy, 
vastly increased industrial capacity of the 
United States together with that of the 
other belligerents and the far advanced 
industrialization of former raw material 
countries should make this goal attain- 
able. The recuperative power of the 
world in the capitalist era has been so 
enormous that the standard of living has 
quickly reached a new high after every 
war in the last 150 years. 


CHAMP’S ADDRESSES 
(Continued from preceding page) 
With regard to our business itself, what 
we say of it, both in our personal con- 
tacts and in print, will add to, or detract 
from, the public’s estimation of it. We 
should invoke constructive public rela- 
tions and maximum flexibility if we ex- 
pect to maintain our place in the finan- 
cial structure of this country. If we fold 
up for the duration, we can expect that 
somebody else will take our place. It 
seems vital that we talk about something 
besides the rate, or the service charge 
we won't make. There are reasons why 
we are worthy of the patronage of bor- 
rowers and one of them is the competence 
and character of the mortgage banker. 
The leadership to which we aspire will 
come only as a reward for good conduct 
with which the public has been made 

familiar. 

“These three objectives can be reduced 
to three words, which, taken together, 
might well serve as a program for any 
mortgage institution and for the business 
as a whole: stability, public service and 
public acceptance. 

Dr. No-Yong Park, noted Chinese 
writer, author and lecturer, will be the 
principal speaker at.the Chicago MBA 
Spring dinner meeting May 12th at the 
Union League Club. He will speak on 
The Outlook in Far Eastern Affairs. 
The Chapter’s proposed FHA meeting on 
April 28th was postponed until a later 
date when the final changes in Title VI 
can be discussed. 
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The 
MORTGAGE BUSINESS 
in CINCINNATI 


The fifth of a series of articles on 
mortgage banking in American cities 


By CLIFFORD T. HARVUOT 


fe going to follow the lead of others 
who have contributed articles in this 

series and give my home city a boost 
and I think Ill get it in early. 

Statistics are usually boring but here 
are a few I will have to use as a basis for 
writing about Cincinnati. 

The city was founded in 1788 and 
chartered in 1802. Its population (cor- 
porate limits) is 455,610, but that of the 
metropolitan nearly 800,000. 
Transportation is excellent. Eight trunk 
line railroads enter the city’s new Termi- 
nal built within the last few years at a 
It has 
excellent airport facilities and a new bus 
station (under construction now) that 
will, I am told, surpass anything so far 
built in the United States. River trans- 
portation in the last few years has been 


area 15S 


cost of forty-one million dollars. 


staging a comeback. 

Our industries are probably more di- 
versified than those of any city of its size 
in the country. They run the gamut from 
plastics and clothing to meat packing and 
radios. Cincinnati more 
soap, playing cards, laundry machinery 
and machine tools than any other city. 
This diversification has proved a life 


manufactures 


saver in past depressions and probably 
will again. Cincinnati points with pride 
to its schools, libraries, parks, art acad- 
emy, hospitals, music schools, etc., but 
there are two outstanding institutions 
that deserve special mention. First is the 
University of Cincinnati, largest munici- 
pally-owned university in the United 
States and originator of the Co-operative 
System of Education. Attendance has 
been well over 10,000 for some time. 
Second, Cincinnati is the only city in the 
country owning a class one railroad—the 
Cincinnati Southern. Several years ago 


we adopted the City Manager form of 
government which has proved vastly bet- 
ter than the old system. Everyone knows 
Cincinnati for what it actually is—a well 





Or of the interesting things, 
it seems to us, about this 
series of articles on mortgage 
banking in various cities, is the 
opportunity to review some of 
the basic reasons why certain 
methods are followed in one 
place but not in another. For 
example, Mr. Harvuot tells you 
how a certain old tradition is an 
important business factor in 
making mortgage loans in Cin- 
cinnati. The author is manager 
of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of Robert A. Cline, Inc., 
and president of the Cincinnati 


MBA. 





managed and efficiently operated munici- 
pality. 

Building permits issued in 1941 (Cin- 
cinnati proper only) were 20,955 with a 
total dollar volume of $25,198,760, an 
all-time high and exceeding 1940 by ap- 
proximately $3,500.000. These figures 
do not include the surrounding territory, 
nor permits issued directly across the 
River in the Kentucky part of Greater 
Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati's tax duplicate this year 
will exceed $1,140,000,000 and the tax 
rate is $21.20 per $1,000, a reduction of 
26 cents from last year’s rate. I believe 
Cincinnatians are, in the main, satisfied 
with the tax situation. The city’s 
method of setting up tax values is inter- 
esting. There is a complete re-appraisal 


every seven years—the most recent was 
in 1937. The local real estate board has 
been in charge of this re-7 ppraisal (inso- 
far as land values are concerned) for the 
last three times. Briefly, the method is: 

The entire county is divided into five 
main subdivisions: 

1. Downtown business property. 


2. Suburban business property. 
3. Residential property. 

4. Industrial property. 

5. Farm property. 


The real estate board first appoints a 
General Committee of three or four well- 
qualified realtors. This Committee, in 
turn, appoints a Committee for each of 
these five subdivisions. The men on these 
committees are specialists in their field. 
All men working on these appraisals are 
paid for their services. In practically 
every instance, when the job has been 
finished and final values turned in to the 
County Auditor, they have been ac- 
cepted by him without question. Wher- 
ever possible a unit foot value has been 
established on a given street. From this 
price unit, together with the use of a 
depth table, actual foot values are estab- 
lished. With this method, there can be 
no favoritism. 

As to tax collections, Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County have good records. 
During the tax collection year which 
ended June, 1941, the record was: Gen- 
eral taxes—96.80 per cent, and special 
assessments—90.11 per cent. 

Current problems in the downtown re- 
tail business district are, in the main, 
probably quite similar to those of other 
cities of similar size. The question of 
traffic has been handled by establishing 
numerous one-way streets. There have 
been some complaints by merchants but, 
in my opinion, it has helped business 
more than it has hindered it. Parking 
facilities are fairly adequate, with more 
being added from time to time. The city 
is just completing its first semi-open 
double-deck concrete parking lot. 

The trend of office occupancy which a 
year ago was not everything to be de- 
sired has been improving rapidly. A 
year ago total office building occupancy 
was 75 per cent. Today, the city is fast 
approaching 90 per cent occupancy. A 
good deal of this increase is due to the 
War. Ordnance Departments for both 
Army and Navy have been established 

(Continued page 8, column 1) 
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CHAPTER NOTES 








Chicago MBA has just published an 
eight-page analysis of interest rates on 
mortgages and trust deeds from $3,000 
up recorded in Cook county last year. 
The data shows that 44, per cent was 
the prevailing rate by a wide margin. Of 
a total of 27,521 recordings in this range, 
46 per cent, or 12,643, carried a 412 per 
cent rate. “It should not be overlooked 
that 9,286 of these 4/42 per cent record- 
ings were insured under FHA and, in 
reality, cost the mortgagor 5 per cent.” 

During the past three months, Mil- 
waukee MBA meetings have emphasized 
round-table discussions rather than for- 
mal programs with guest speakers. Dur- 
ing these times members feel that more 
can be accomplished in this way, it is 
said. A few members are making Title 
VI's, Earl K. Loverud, secretary, reports. 


Because of a stupid error on the edi- 
tor’s part, only a few members of the 
newly-afhliated Des Moines MBA were 
listed in the report published in the last 
Local Chapter News. Here is a com- 
plete list: 

J. R. Astley and Roy Huber, Valley Savings 
Bank; William S. Donahey and Bob Beal, 
Iowa Securities Company; Orville Garrett, 
Orville Gore and Laird M. Fryer, Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank; A. L. Kreidler, A. L. 
Kreidler Mortgages; Fred Quiner and George 
Nissly, Central National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; Wendell M. Tutt and Earl Linn, Weitz 
Investment Company; W. H. Williams, Jester 
& Sons; John M. McGill, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Paul Wilson, Central Life Assurance 





10,000 MILES OF MBA CLINICS 


Last February MBA embarked on an ambitious program of regional meet- 
ings. The plan was keynoted by President Champ when he expressed the 
desire that it would “bring MBA to its members” closer than ever before. 
The plan has succeeded. 


Here are some statistics that should interest every MBA member because 
they show the broad scope of an activity of this sort as well as the work, 
expense and time involved. 

In the first two months of the program, MBA officers spoke before 16 local 
chapters afhliated with MBA—those in Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Bal- 
timore, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, New Orleans, Memphis, Oklahoma City and St. 
Louis. In addition, a meeting was arranged for a group of mortgage men 
not formally organized into an association—Denver. Two more chapters 
will be added this month—Philadelphia and Cleveland. That will bring the 


score to 18 of 35 chapters covered by this regional program. 


MBA President Champ spoke before 15 of these chapters and MBA Vice 
President Mullenix and Clinic Moderator W. A. Clarke before eight 
each. All three of these officers of your Association have taken more than 
a month away from their offices so far in the Conference and Mortgage 
Clinic program. 

Through this expanded program MBA has been able to bring directly to 
the home cities of a majority of our members top officials in the War Produc- 
tion Board (Sullivan Jones and R. J. Watson) and the FHA (Raymond T. 
Cahill and Franklin D. Richards)—the two government agencies whose 
decisions most vitally affect mortgage lending in wartime. We rate this a 
most important Association contribution to its members. 

The program has made it possible to bring to members a recognized 
authority on international affairs and world economy—Dr. Gustav Stolper, 
whose background of experience and learning made his addresses of the 
most timely interest. 


In all, the program has so far attracted more than 800 mortgage 
bankers. Our Clinic personnel has traveled more than 10,000 miles to 
bring to MBA members a program which we hope and believe has con- 
tributed something practical to the conduct of their business in wartime. 


If you have attended a 1942 Clinic, won't you write us and let us know 
how you liked it? And remember: Philadelphia Clinic May 1 and 2; Cleve- 


land Clinic May 15 and 16. 











Society; K. L. DeBolt, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Alva E. Cass, Interstate Business Men's 
Ass‘n.; E. R. Haley and M. S. Olsen, General 
Mortgage Corporation; Arthur O. Hopkins, 
Western Securities Company; Merle O. Milli- 
gan, Merle O. Milligan Company; Virgill Still, 
Virgil Still Loans; T. J. Nolan, FHA; Ray 
Miller, Capital City State Bank; and Arthur 
Taylor, Allied Building Credits Company. 


CINCINNATI BUSINESS 
(Continued from back page) 
to the Cincinnati payroll and business in 
general. 

While not of direct benefit to mortgage 
loan correspondents, this should be re- 
flected in the erection of a certain 
amount of defense housing which in turn 
may benefit us. 


In Cincinnati, ever so often, some in- 
surance company, which up to then has 
had no representation here, will visit the 
city, make a canvass of the situation and 
seek to learn if there is room for one 
more. As a matter of fact, three or four 
insurance companies new to Cincinnati 
have entered the field within the last year. 
Others, having canvassed the situation, 
have decided not to. The reason seems 
to be that Cincinnati stands 1, 2 and 3 
among cities over the country as an ex- 
cellent location in which to make loans. 
We are of course glad to have the insur- 
ance companies feel this way about us 
but it has crowded the field. 
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CINCINNATI BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 6) 

here and are making ever-increasing de 
mands for office space. One downtown 
structure, which has been idle for the last 
few years, has just been taken over by a 
branch of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, which is moving some 630 families 
to Cincinnati this month. 

What type of lenders make the bulk 
of loans in Cincinnati? That question 
brings up the biggest problem mortgage 
bankers have. Every city has a certain 
number of building and loan associations 
but I believe you will find that those 
cities with populations which are pre 
dominantly Germanic, will have a great 
deal more of this type of competition. 


Tradition of the Bauvereins 
still an important factor 


In Hamilton County as a whole and 
disregarding the counties on the Ken- 
tucky side, there are 267 building and 
loan associations or, as they used to be 
called in the old days, “Bauvereins”. 
Many of these associations were started 
long ago. They created fair-sized boards 
of directors and appraisal committees 
and met one night a week. They were 
not only places where one could deposit 
his weekly savings or make a payment on 
his loan, but were media for social gath- 
erings. The hours of transacting business 
would be 6:30 to 9:00 P. M. Then, with 
the evening’s business over, the direc 
tors and appraisers would often adjourn 
to a beer garden where beer and sand- 
wiches, together with plenty of talk, was 
the order for the rest of the evening 

Today this picture has vastly changed 
and in many instances these Associations 
Now many of 
own their own homes. Interiors 
taken on the appearance of the 
modern savings bank and trust company. 
Many, instead of being open one night a 


have come a long way 
them 


ha ve 


week, are now open every business day 
and during regular banking hours. Some 
have left the old neighborhoods and 
moved into the main part of the 100 per 
cent suburban business section or into 
the heart of the downtown district. In 
the old days, these associations individ- 
ually were comparatively small. Today, 
some have grown to the point where they 
are doing a greater volume of business 
than some of our banks or insurance 
companies. 


Two building and loan associations 
each did better than $3,000,000 of busi- 
ness and three associations each did bet- 
ter than $1,000,000 of business. 

Fifteen more associations each passed 
the $500,000 mark. 

Compared to this, certain banks and 
insurance companies did as follows: 

One insurance company and one loan 
correspondent each did over a million 
dollars of business. 

Two banks each passed the million dol- 
lar mark. 

Nine banks and insurance companies 
each obtained over $500,000 of business. 

From this it can be seen that the great 
bulk of the real estate mortgage loan busi- 
ness is controlled by building associations. 
Those who represent the insurance com- 
panies can offer a more attractive inter- 
est rate and, in many instances, longer 
terms but there is still a fair portion of 
this business which they cannot get be- 
cause of tradition. It has been handed 
down from generation to generation in 
many of Cincinnati's good old German 
families that when they want to borrow 
money on their real estate, the place to 
go is the “Bauverein.” Many times, even 
after being shown an actual saving by 
placing their loan with a bank or insur- 
ance company, the only answer is a shrug 
of the shoulders and an “Oh, well, what 
if I do pay 1 per cent more in interest. I 
have been dealing with this Association 
for years. My grandfather used to be on 
the board of directors, so I think I will 
give them the business.” 


Bank and insurance company 
rates lower than B & L’s 


In 1941 building associations made 4.4 
times the loans for almost 3 times the 
total dollar volume of the banks and in- 
surance companies combined. Here is a 
comparison over the last 5 years: 


BANKS AND INSURANCE COMPANIES: 


Year 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


Amounts 
$19,802.858 
16,464,674 
16,830,911 
18,892,472 
19,783,746 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS: 
9,262 37,382,839 
9,465 38,251,291 
9,739 38,926,171 
10,453 44,729,161 
11,837 54,031,121 


Loans 
1,718 
1,812 
2,100 
2,420 
2,703 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


GRAND TOTALS 


10,980 
11,277 
11,839 


57,185,697 
54,715,965 
55,757,082 
1940 12,873 63,621,633 
1941 14,540 73,814,867 

I think that the average interest rate 
with building associations loans is 5'/2 
per cent and the average loan term from 
12 to 15 years. With the banks and the 
home office insurance companies and loan 
correspondents, the prevailing rate is defi- 
nitely 414 per cent. There have been a 
few residential loans made in Greater 
Cincinnati below this rate. One company 
recently advertised a 4 per cent interest 
rate on home loans. 


1937 
1938 
1939 


Queen City, like many others, 
is enjoying industrial boom 


There has been a definite trend upward 
in Greater Cincinnati during the last 
few years in new building. However, 
there has also been a noticeable slowing 
down in the last 60 days. Although we 
have a considerable amount of one-fam- 
ily and 4 and 6 apartment buildings still 
under construction, our building depart- 
ment’s records show clearly the drastic 
drop ahead of us. A few people here and 
there, even at this late date, have been 
brave enough to start building new homes 
without priority numbers and definitely 
exceeding in value the $6,000 mark. 

Construction money is drying up very 
rapidly. Those who have been making 
advances were checking and double-check- 
ing as to the whereabouts and availability 
of all critical materials and in no instance 
were they advancing any part of the loan 
until lathing and plastering has com- 
menced. The only construction money 
that will be available in the future will 
be for residential construction erected 
under Title VI. 

Cincinnati is considered to be far less 
vulnerable from attack by an enemy than 
many other sections and has an abun- 
dance of skilled American labor. Because 
of this, we are having an industrial boom 
which will no doubt continue throughout 
1942. Many of the city’s present fac- 
tories have doubled their capacity and 
working force. Several new plants, one 
employing 15,000 people, have been 
completed recently. Numerous other in- 
dustrial deals are in the making which, 
when consummated, will add materially 
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